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EDITORIAL 


Tuts month the Editor finds himself in rather a quandary. Since the number of staff that 
may justifiably be employed on a specialized journal of relatively limited circulation is not 
large, there must inevitably be some overlapping of the various functions involved in its pub- 
lication, and we therefore have occasion to concern ourselves to some extent with the subscription 
side of THe Lisrary Wor LD, as well as with its production. We have been glancing through 
some of the 1957 issues of the journal, which at that time were appearing some three months 
later than their publication dates, and noting also the circulation figures of those issues. We 
then turned to the issues for the first six months of 1959, the second half of Volume 60, and 
their circulation, which showed an increase of roughly 20% on the earlier figures. 


It is our belief that THe Lisrary Wor Lp in 1959 improved beyond recognition on its 
1957 standards, both in size and in the quality, variety and topicality of its subject-matter. 
We also believe that the increased, and still increasing, circulation figure for the journal indicates 
an awareness in the library profession of this improvement, and an encouraging interest in 
the articles and comments which we publish. We have received much pleasure from observing 
in the latest issue of Library Science Abstracts that almost every article published in Volume 60 
of THe Lisrary Wor p has been abstracted therein. 


But, and here is the root of the Editor’s present quandary, we have reached the stage 
where we no longer know how we are to sustain the interest which we think has been aroused, 
because on this copy day for the January 1960 issue we find ourselves with no copy, other 
than columns from our regular contributors, with which to produce the January issue. Of 
course, by the time you come to read this editorial the contents list will doubtless have been 
increased to an adequate size by the co-opting of any material on which we can lay our hands, 
but much of which we would, if we had the choice, be reluctant to include, not for purely 
qualitative reasons. But this is no way to run a journal, even one as humble as our own ; we 
ought to have the contents of at least the next six issues mapped out in detail by now. In fact 
we have the plans of the next six issues well mapped out, but we have no contents with which to 
implement those plans. 


What then are the reasons for this shortage of material, either received or promised ? 
We have at our monthly editorial conferences decided on the content of future issues. Subjects 
for articles have been listed, and names have been selected of librarians great and small, 
important and as yet unimportant, technical and public, general and special, who should be 
invited, in return for a fee according to a set scale, to compose an article on each of the chosen 
subjects. Personal letters have then been written to these librarians setting the invitations 
before them. The results over the past six months of some fifty letters sent out, have been : 
Acceptances 14% ; conditional acceptances 8% ; rejections 32% ; no reply 46% 


It will be appreciated that a library journal cannot draw its contributions from outside 
the field of librarianship. Now, there are over 13,000 members of the Library Association 
registered ; if every member were to write but one article of one thousand words or more, 
these would be sufficient to fill the pages of the existing British library journals for the best 
part of ten years. 


And this is not such an unrealistic suggestion. For a librarian is concerned with the keeping 
of books and with the dissemination of the knowledge, the culture, the art and the information 
which they contain. Is it not to be expected, then, that he should himself contribute to that 
knowledge, to that culture ? Not out of a sense of duty, merely, but because his occupation 
places him in a position which must especially stimulate him to make such a contribution, 
even if that stimulus is directed not to creating culture but to creating new means of its main- 
tenance and dissemination. 
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You may think that this is a somewhat idealistic form to choose simply for the soliciting 
of material which can be used in a journal such as Tue Lisrary Wortp. But, although our 
publishers would be the first to admit that their undertaking of this enterprise is motivated by 
financial considerations, we as Editor are able, and only anxious, to give our attention entirely 
to the informative aspect of THe Lisrary Worxtp. We feel that there is not only room in 
the library profession, but an active demand also, for a professional journal which can bring 
to librarians a broader and more up-to-the-moment picture of the developments, the thinking 
and the trends of librarianship, than is possible for a host of text-books. It is our desire, and this 
we have affirmed many times in the past, to bring to librarians a close and regular coverage 
of all the aspects of their job, to throw light on untreated topics, and new light on familiar 
topics, in order that they shall better understand and give heed to the problems and the impli- 
cations of the work which they are doing. 


But this light can only be shed dy librarians for librarians, and the task of the layman is 
just to persuade an authority to commit his light to paper. We appreciate that librarians 
are busy men, often overwhelmingly so, but we would urge that the instruction of their fellows, 
the sharing of their opinions, and the spreading of their own researches is as much a part of 
their job as the organization and running of their libraries. 


We realize fully the implications of the admissions we have made above. We have said 
that at the time of writing it is likely that a portion of the contents of this issue will consist 
merely of make-weight matter ; it may be that between now and going to press the mail will 
yield a veritable Christmas harvest of delectable items on librarianship, but this is not our 
point, for we are not writing an apologia in advance to cover the possibility of an issue below 
the recent standard of this journal. We are stating, however, that we have no reason to suppose 
that such a harvest of articles is likely to reach us, and that without it there must be a very 
definite limit to the extent to which we can fulfil the aims expressed above. 


We wish to persuade readers of the advantages to be derived from committing their pro- 
fessional thoughts and ideas to paper ; advantages to the author in fees, reputation and experience, 
advantages to us in enabling us to keep our pages filled with contents which are of genuine 
value to our readers, and advantages to those readers in the educational value of the contents, 
the spread of ideas which otherwise might be stifled at birth. 


We make no discrimination amongst our contributors. The views of a beginner in the 
profession are considered for publication as impartially as the dogma of a “‘greybeard’’. We 
condemn out of hand the notions that only the old are wise, that moderation is essential in 
constructive criticism, or that the test of time is infallible, for librarianship is a young profession 
and has need of new outlooks if it is to maintain a healthy development. 


We could write many pages to prove, at least to our own satisfaction, that the scope of 
librarianship justifiably incorporates literary-and bibliographic creation, that like other pro- 
fessions it is as much a state of mind as a means of earning a living—and all of it in support 
of our request for original and informative (or diverting) papers that we can include in THE 
Lisrary Worip. Whether or not we have been able to convince readers in these short para- 
graphs that this request is not made from commercial motives is a question which we hope 
that the next few months will answer for us. 


The profession will acknowledge that librarians have a lot to say for themselves. We think 
it important, particularly at a time when they are fighting so hard to achieve the status which 
their occupation merits, that they make clear that not everything which they say is only for 
themselves. 
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Vagueness and Dilettantism 
By R. P. Heap, Tottenham Public Libraries 


I nave been asked by the Editor to expand some comments I made in a letter published re- 
cently in the Assistant Librarian. To me, most of these remarks were self evident and therefore 
I feel that the detailing of them in this article will hardly strike an original note. Nevertheless 
I hesitated to express similar views a number of years ago, soon after entering the profession, 
because I was unaware then that stating the obvious can almost be a necessity, especially in 
librarianship where the strain of routine frequently obscures the wider vision. 


The job that requires a steady observance of routine and a self effacing plodding, can 
often be the most difficult. Conversely, the job that appears the most glamorous is not neces- 
sarily the most worthwhile or satisfying. But I think we should be chary of assuming (as many 
senior librarians do) that the plodder gets there in the end. For in many ways, and for many 
people librarianship is that sort of job. What is dissatisfying is the fear that not only will plodd- 
ing get nowhere in this jet age, but that the poor bloke hasn’t anywhere to go. For what are 
our aims? The right book to the right reader at the right time ? This may be an honourable 
motto, but it is not the sort of foundation on which the future of librarianship can be based. 
That is why a basic far reaching change is needed. For like most organisations, or human 
beings for that matter, librarianship needs to reassess itself, in order to determine a constructive 
future and to give us a resurgence of enthusiasm for our work. Yet librarianship seems so 
rooted against violent change, that anything in the nature of a basic alteration is greeted with 
derision. But if we leave things as they are at present, I do not see any justification for the 
demand for more money and prestige, when no more is demanded of us than any employee of 
a small business firm. It is our work which is of paramount importance, apart from determining 
our remuneration and place in society. What prospects do most of us face ? General dogsbody 
at 35 for £15 a week ? 

The reaction against change concerns all the four protagonists involved :— 


(1) Local government perhaps naturally is more interested in the practical aspects of 
housing and health than in the vague land of the Western and the economics text 
book. 


(2) The public who use the libraries are apathetic not only towards librarianship, but 
towards most important topics. 


(3) Society, in this country at least, equates matters of the mind with mental derangement. 
(4) Librarians who lack confidence and enthusiasm. 


For a change to occur, the relationship between the four will have to alter, albeit subtly, 
as will our ideas about ourselves. Friction may always exist, but need it always be to our dis- 
advantage ? 


It can be justifiably considered that Local Government, because it controls the purse 
strings, is the biggest stumbling block. That is why it is essential for the change to avoid the 
ultimate in heresy—the demand for a substantial increase in our finances. There is no point 
in writing this article if I assumed that such an increase could possibly be granted as it would 
alter the whole picture of librarianship. Not that we shouldn’t get such an increase, considering 
the criminal waste by the Top People. But then, there are plenty of other fools who are in 
and around librarianship, so the facts have to be faced. In this case the facts are that unless 
we ourselves know what we want and have the confidence to demand it, Local Government 
will not worry its little head overmuch. 


It is the public who would be most affected by any alteration. Yet they have been created 
by many librarians as some monster, which I believe is non existent. I think we should turn 
their apathy to good advantage whilst awaiting the Great Enlightenment, by giving them 
what we feel will be to their advantage. Eventually they will come to agree with us—witness 
the experience of two such dissimilar media as advertising and art. 
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The only feasible method that I can envisage which will not necessitate a substantial 
increase in finance, but will fulfil to a considerable degree the lack I have mentioned above, is 
the practice of subject specialisation concentrated in large central libraries, with a view to their 
becoming the cultural centres of the communities in which they are situated. We must become 
less concerned with the duplication of ephemera and routine in far-flung branches and drain 
off this energy and time in order to build up the comprehensive centres. Let us jettison for the 
time being at least the “servants of the Great British public’’ idea, and the “‘we never closed” 
mania and put first things first. 

Every system would have its service points, but these would with very few exceptions open 
for a maximum of twenty hours per week. Many would be semi permanently closed and Mobile 
Libraries increased to compensate in the provision of selected fiction and non-fiction. Although 
facilities for a Students service would be maintained, all detailed enquiries would be referred 
to the H.Q., which would be the focus of local attention and would open 7 days a week from 
g a.m. — 10 p.m. The stock would be divided into subject groups, the nature and physical 
housing depending on local conditions. Attention would then be paid to such necessary adjuncts 
as, gramophone record libraries, music rooms, art galleries etc. Reference work and the readers’ 
adviser would cease to be dirty words and become the function of the average qualified librarian. 
Each section would be self contained, dealing with its own book selection, cataloguing, enquiry 
work, etc. 

These centres would revitalise the staffing problem and the exams, as well as guiding the 
overall impact of librarianship. Every prospective entrant after being approved by the libraries 
committee, would be placed on a 6 months probationary period. The trainee would spend 
from 2—3 years in the General Division, gaining experience in all branches and departments 
of the system (including routine work in the subject sections). On completion of the requisite 
period, application for admission to library school could be made. The schools, possibly re- 
organised on a 2 year basis, would divide the course between a general education in the function 
of librarianship in the community (including practical courses in musical and art appreciation 
etc.) and a study course for the exams. 

I can only give a specimen suggestion for the examination syllabus. There would be 5 
exams, lasting 6 hours each. The number of questions per paper would depend on the subject 
and the way in which it was treated but it does seem the fewer the questions the better, in order 
to facilitate serious answers and not just the slick repetition of text book jargon. 

Exam A_ Special subject (advanced). A minor division, such as: The Theatre, Law, 

Ornithology. Detailed knowledge required. 

Exam B_ Special subject I Wider divisions e.g. Social sciences. 

Exam C_ Special subject II f Not so advanced as A above. 

Exam D Library methods and their application. This would include cataloguing and 

classification (basic principles only) and a brief history of librarianship. 

Exam E_ English Literature (selected periods). 

On passing the examination the graduate could then apply for a subject specialist post 
and could work in his own time for his Doctorate or Fellowship (thesis). 

Before I move on to the crux of the matter, which is the attitude of librarians themselves, 
I would like to anticipate certain criticisms by commenting on some of the previous suggestions. 

1. Even though habit is difficult to alter, I don’t think that the public as a whole would 
object to travelling further (especially with improved communications) for materials they 
seriously require. 

2. Most branches fall between the twin stools of mass fiction provision and amateurish 
attempts at detailed reference work. 

3. Long hours of opening, especially during daylight, are seldom appreciated. 

4. Librarians should be willing to work on Sundays (rota of 1 in 3?). Sunday in this 
country is a day of mourning in more ways than one. Sunday opening would be especially 
useful to students (whom we tend to ignore) and could also serve a vital community function 
in giving people a meeting place in the locality, which is so often denied to them. 
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antial 5. Objections have been made that the public would not take kindly to subject depart- 
ove, IS f ments. I think they would get used to anything in time. What is there to lose, anyway ? 
> their 6. Each group could indulge in friendly competition and take a pride in its place in the 
“deals library organisation. Most librarians to-day come under the heading of ‘displaced persons’. 
_— 7. Experience is a much abused term. Experience in. libraries to-day invariably means : 


4 be a hardening of the creative arteries. Too much of the wrong kind is worse than none at all, 
especially when common sense is half the battle. 

8. The greatest handicap to library schools is not so much lack of suitable staff, or finances, 

Open & but being chained to an out of date crammer type syllabus. 

fobile g. Subject groups could assist in the determination of gradings. Whilst the average 

10ugh Ff jibrarian has little to grumble over regarding remuneration early in his career, the expected 

ferred | maximum is much too low. In a subject group the librarian would commence on Grade II 


veel (or a special salary of £800) rising, say, to a minimum salary, at 40, of £1,200 and on retirement 
sica £1,500 
,500. 
ead 10. The minimum of four years apprenticeship should serve to sift out the unsuitables. 
— 11. Librarianship can be condemned on a number of points ; as good a one as any is the 
‘rian. ff present examination system, which if librarianship were alive and kicking, would have been 


quiry ] altered 10 years ago. No alteration could retard the exams and certainly whatever else is done, 
the G.C.E. type question must be scrapped along with the ambiguities, the confusion between 
g the [ Registration and Finals and not a few of the bright boys who set the papers. 


raries 12. If such a system was implemented, the difficulties in obtaining the right sort of recruit 
pend | would be substantially eased. 
nents This brings me to the positions and attitudes of librarians themselves, because it rests upon d 
uisite us in the profession to-day to see that encouragement is given to the potential librarians of i 
y Te to-morrow. It is not only a question of whether we have the guts to change in mid stream, but ; 
ction | whether we have the right to become the guides and curators of these cultural centres I have ; 
ation | suggested. 

The librarian invariably lacks personality. Mediocrity is the watchword of our organisa- 
be 5 | tion. Not that we should sneer at mediocrity, but let’s face it—too much of it deadens the soul. 
bject Whilst not desiring that librarianship should become a mass of conflicting personalities, one 


order could justifiably wish for a more liberal sprinkling of talented go ahead people. Too many of 
us seem tired of life, if some have ever known it at all. There is a distressing trend towards 
Law, that most repulsive of vices—mock cynicism and a snobbish habit of anti intellectualism 
current in our profession. How often have I heard stated, or implied ““Oh—I only shelve the 
books—I don’t read them’”’ (pause for hollow laughter). Not that reading is all. If we consider 
the visual and aural arts we are really out of our depth. It would hardly be an exaggeration 
to say that if an ‘opinion poll’ was taken in librarianship of the 1920—3o production of Braque 


_ and Bartok, at least three-quarters would either hold up their flabby hands in horror or shutfle 
over to the endless ranks of the ‘don’t knows’. This is not even contemporary art mind you! 
This is not good enough and is all too concomitant with the general trend of society in its 
post indiscriminate debunking, its fear of sentiment, its dread of taking anything or anyone too 
seriously and most damning of all, its refusal of responsibility. ; 
Ives, In my letter to the Assistant Librarian, I made some detrimental comments about the 
ions. women in our lives. It could be said that an article in a professional journal is not the place 
ould for such goings on, but, at the risk of embarrassing all and sundry, I must point out that women 
they are in a majority in librarianship. If I feel that they need a gentlemanly kick in their delectable 
pants, it should be delivered here. 
rish Knowing the ostrich-like tendencies of so many women, I could hardly hope that any 
remarks however reasonable, would be taken as anything but “‘a joke in bad taste, my dear”’. 
The only reply, apart from the joke angle accused me of pettiness. I don’t consider the gradual 
this overwhelmingly matriarchal saturation of our society as either petty or very funny. But it 
all really is very dificult when arguing on such a prickly and hackneyed theme, to persuade those 
Sal criticised, that one is not necessarily as bloody minded as they are themselves. As it happens, I 
have thought over this subject, and my opinions are not a hasty rehash of somebody else’s 


wisecracks just because there is nothing new about them. 
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Most of my foregoing remarks have concerned the feminine (?) side (though by no means 
exclusively) because :— 


(a) I feel that their undoubted influence has not been to the good in librarianship any 
more than it has in society generally. The reasons are not, of course, exactly the same in both 
spheres, but certain basic factors in make up, common to both, and their psychological and 
social implications, cannot be dealt with in this article. This is not to say that in the narrow 
field of our own endeavours I affect to despise women’s frequent and commendable devotion 
to minutiae and organisation, but they can and will be replaced by machines in these duties. 
Unfortunately these machines have the same shortcomings. 


(b) As the proposed alterations are to a very great extent, based upon cultural commit- 
ments, they are, I admit, strongly biased towards the male. 


My criticisms of the men in librarianship, are in essence, no different. They are just not 
so widely applicable. By raising the standards, we would avoid employing in a professional 
capacity the sort of person who is better suited to a clerical position, whether it be a man or 
woman. 

But to obtain these standards, we must change our ideas. It is the senior officials to whom 
we must look first of all. Looking at them with, I hope, a not too jaundiced eye, it appears that 
they will either have to change their ideas, get some, or get out. I am old enough to realise 
that things are never quite as simple as they seem, even librarians, but I cannot dull the suspicion 
that far too many of our mentors slipped in to their gloomy offices by accident or by the fortune 
of having a silver plated trumpet to their lips at birth. For it is not only in ability and incidentals 
that they fail, but in their hopeless lack of any social know-how (a vital attribute for any 
librarian) their inability to look one straight in the eye, if they ever bother to have a conver- 
sation with a junior officer (providing that is, that they realise that one is a member of their 
staff) and their cultivation of the bad mannered idiosyncrasy. In this they are all too often 
conveniently, assisted, however unwittingly, by our eminently ‘flappable’ middlemen, who 
spineless to the bitter end, would sooner flee the district than take a junior official’s part in 
any discussion or argument. Now all this is inexcusable in people who are earning frequently 
over a £1,000 p.a. I realise that this is a pattern repeated even more odiously in other jobs, 
where there are sub humans earning £10,000 a year. But surely we mustn’t be dragged down 
to the rock bottom level of the acquisitive society—the competition is too hot for us to stand a 
hope of surviving for any length of time down there anyway. Are these administrators capable 
of taking a firm stand and persuading Local Government to give us a freer hand in our own 
affairs ? Are they capable of giving NALGO the ripe bird it so richly deserves? I very much 
doubt it. 

So there it is. Mr. Gerard in his admirable articles asked who are our enemies. Can there 
be any doubt? Mirror, mirror on the wall, who are the biggest squares of all? This may be 
the reason why I have been so happy in librarianship! For if librarians aren’t very brash and 
ambitious, they certainly make wonderful friends and workmates. In fact anticipating the rat 
race ahead of me and the dullness of so many of the higher graded posts. it is these very people 
plus the enjoyment of working with books and the people who need them, that will probably 
keep me in this profession till my day is done. In this particular respect I have been set a high 
standard by the two authorities who have tolerated me so far. Further experiences may not 
prove so pleasant, especially bearing in mind the fate of more than one of my friends who appear 
to have been incarcerated with a bunch of those people who think that if one grumbles or states 
a definite opinion one is a Red. I am also fortunate in my duties at present as I am employed 
by one of the only libraries in the country that practices subject specialisation to any degree. 
It also means that it is probably more interesting than anything which I may gravitate to in 
the future. 

I realise that a lot of arguments (some justifiable) will be raised in objection to my sugges- 
tions. But I feel that the lack of definition in librarianship to-day coupled with that strange 
mixture of bogus maturity (resignation) and hesitant enthusiasm which is the trademark of 
librarians, is ample justification for such a plan. I believe that if we opted for these large cen- 
tres they would flourish and encourage our financiers to help us expand. For once we con- 
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solidated our stocks and completed our basic projects, we could then begin to spread our re- 
sources over the surrounding areas. Word would have spread by many means of the standard 
of the centres and perhaps then society would not only welcome further additions (large and 
small), but would, on being offered something far in advance of the inadequately staffed, 
a shacks, that they are to-day, get up off their ever spreading backsides and demand 
them. 


Floor Finishes in Libraries 
By L. M. Bickerton, F.L.A., F.M.A., Chief Librarian, Worthing 


WE take professional competence very much for granted, having no doubts that the dentist 
will readily determine the cause of that insistent ache in the upper jaw and effect a cure, or that 
the vet will quickly discover the mysterious malady in your mongrel. If these people frown and 
appear dejected they are more probably worrying about the kind of floor covering to use in 
their consulting rooms than the properties of the latest kind of analgesic. 

The same is true of most librarians. We don’t usually lose much sleep wondering whether 
to purchase “‘Lolita’’ or not, or deciding where to classify ““The meaning of man’’. But we do, 
or should, give a great deal of anxious thought to this most difficult problem of floor finishes. 

No doubt circumstances alter cases. There may be libraries of Learned Societies in which 
the most important consideration is Absolute Silence, or laboratory libraries where resistance 
to corrosive acids is the first requisite. Never having had the honour of working in such places, 
I don’t know. What I do know is that during twenty-two years as Librarian for three different 
local authorities, one of the most puzzling problems has always been floor finishes. 

In my own order of importance, the qualities required in floors in public libraries are as 
follows: 


1. Durability 4. Appearance 
2. Ease of maintenance 5- Quietness 
3. Safety 6. Resilience 
Three types of surface may be considered, in order of hardness: 
1. Terrazzo, marble, tile 3. Applied surfaces — cork, lino, 
2. Wood block or strip rubber, thermoplastic tiles 


TERRAZZO, ETC. 

All materials in this class are used extensively in entrance halls and score high marks for 
durability and ease of maintenance. On all other counts, however, they lose heavily, being noisy, 
slippery and hard. These factors make them quite unsuitable for public rooms, and in my 
experience they can be so dangerous, even in entrance halls, as to make one consider very 
carefully possible alternatives. Their danger is increased if they are in proximity to wax-polished 
floors, because the wax treads on to them. Should one be wearing steel-tipped heels, a journey 
across such a floor is quite hazardous. 

Washing with soap and water is normal, but an alkaline cleaner is better, since soap tends 
to increase slipperiness. Wax should be removed with paraffin or a scouring powder. 

Thinking of entrance halls reminds me that door mats are often badly positioned. Since 
their function is to remove the worst of grit and water from footwear, it is essential that both feet 
unavoidably come into contact with the mat, which must either be sufficiently large or should 
be placed lengthways rather than across the width of the hall. If specially shaped mats are 
difficult to obtain locally, The Prison Commission, Horseferry House, Dean Ryle Street, London, 
S.W.1, can usually help. 


Woop or Strip 

Many of the great variety of woods used for block or strip floors are tabulated in such 
books as ‘“Mitchell’s Advanced Building Construction: components, services and finishes’’, 
so that it is unnecessary to repeat such readily available information here. In Public Libraries 
only “Heavy” or “Very heavy” hardwoods should be used in public departments, and I would 
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add Canadian maple to the list, since it is exceptionally resistant to abrasion and when lightly 
stained to a golden brown colour has a most attractive appearance. 

Wood possesses every requirement to some degree, and though not so quiet or resilient as 
some applied surfaces, it has so many other advantages that, in my opinion, it is by far the 
most suitable finish for floors subject to heavy traffic conditions where good appearance, straight- 
forward, easy maintenance and reasonable quietness are demanded. 

A good wood block floor can stand up to all kinds of harsh treatment uncomplainingly. 
In one of my own libraries, for example, the reading room floor was of maple blocks. For 
fifty years they had been washed regularly, the worst possible treatment, but when they were 
sanded off recently there were hardly any signs of wear, the floor took polish readily and very 
soon presented a most attractive appearance. 

Some precautions must be taken, however,. Steel tipped heels worn by a member of the 
staff can quickly damage a wood floor behind the counter, and flinty grit which escapes the 
entrance hall mat can soon pock-mark a floor where traffic is heavy and concentrated. 

Maintenance is by means of traffic wax, applied as a vapour from an electrically heated 
spray or in liquid form by means of an applicator. Even a small branch library justifies the 
purchase of electric polishing equipment which should preferably be a rotary machine capable 
of taking wire wool pads as well as polishing pads. A wood floor is greatly improved in appear- 
ance if now and then the surplus wax is removed by means of wire wool. Many polishing 
machines incorporate a suction device and one has come to my notice which will also do light 
sanding. If large areas of terrazzo are to be cleaned, scrubbing attachments must also be 
purchased. 


APPLIED SURFACES 

This term may not follow the principles of classification very well, since all finishes are 
“applied”’ in one sense. It is intended to include such materials as cork, rubber, linoleum and 
thermoplastic tiles which can be, and often are, laid upon a finished floor, rather than forming an 
integral part of it. Most of them have qualities of quietness, resilience and safety to a greater 
degree than the other finishes which have been considered, and for many purposes they are 
sufficiently durable and easily enough maintained to become the automatic choice. 

For certain public rooms, however, most of them have serious drawbacks. I say ‘‘most 
of them’ because I have no experience of thermoplastic tiles in a lending library or reading 
room, for example, but this finish is probably unsuitable because it is so readily marked by 
black rubber heels and would be difficult to maintain. 

Cork is almost an ideal surface from every point of view, save that of maintenance. It 
should be avoided, however, wherever traffic lanes are likely to form, and in reading rooms 
where concentrated wear takes place at fixed positions. Very dark areas quickly appear which 
greatly detract from the appearance of the floor and constant cleaning with steel wool pads, 
replacement of wax polish and building up a new surface are necessary, greatly increasing 
maintenance costs. It is also contra-indicated in lecture rooms where damage can easily be 
caused by a carelessly dropped cigarette end. Stiletto heels, too, can soon cause unsightly 
indentation. Visitors to the rebuilt Central Library at Plymouth will, no doubt, have noticed 
some of these defects in the cork floors which have been installed in the local history department 
and lecture hall, and I have experienced similar “traffic lane’’ difficulties in the cork floored 
reading room at Worthing. 

Rubber is not widely used today, probably because scuffling—at newspaper stands, for 
example—causes the appearance of dark areas due to the abrasion and cutting of the surface. 
Once this has taken place it is impossible to preserve a good and uniform appearance. 

Battleship lino, well laid on a smooth floor, can be a highly satisfactory surface, except for 
its tendency to slipperiness when wax polished. It is probable that it abrades in the same way 
as rubber under similar conditions, but I have no personal experience. 


In ConcLusION 

When a new building is designed there is a temptation to consider each floor individually 
and prescribe exactly the right kind of finish for it—quarry tiles here, wood block there, cork 
over here, lino in this passage and thermoplastic tiles in the staff quarters. May I utter one 
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word of caution ? As standards rise the cost of floor maintenance increases rapidly, different 
kinds of floor calling for different types of equipment and cleaning techniques. 

Some degree of uniformity, however, would reduce the number employed. After all, it 
takes quite long enough to train, cajole or threaten cleaning staff to maintain one kind of floor 
in a really satisfactory condition, without deliberately inviting complications. So far we have 
not discovered a finish which will combine every quality and suit every function, but I suggest 
that uniformity of floor finish, or alternatively of floor maintenance applicable to all finishes, 
should be an ideal to be pursued vigorously. 


Robert Burns, Librarian and Book-Lover 
By F.L.A. 


Some persons still believe that Burns was unlearned and poorly educated—forgetting, or not 
knowing, that he was sent to school at the age of six and when in his nineteenth year he was 
sent to Kirkoswald Parish School to learn mensuration, surveying, dialling, geometry and 
trigonometry. He studied French under John Murdoch, who afterwards grounded Talleyrand 
in English. He studied Latin but found it uncongenial and dropped it. Burns was a strenuous 
reader and had the habit of reading at meals. Willie Patrick, the Mossgiel herd, said, “‘He had 
a lairge leebrary and he read ony books that cam’ in his way, in fac’ he was aye readin’.” 
Burns wanted people to read and superintended the formation of a subscription library in his 
parish at the suggestion of his friend Mr. Riddell of Friars’ Carse. His letters to the booksellers 
show the keen interest he took in his choice of authors—which was left to his own discretion. 
Such institutions sprang up later but Burns was one of the first to set the example. In his letter 
to Sir John Sinclair, the editor of the Statistical Account of Scotland (1792), Vol. 3, there is an 
appendix on the parish of Dunscore, county of Dumfries, in a letter to Sinclair over the nom de 
plume of “A Peasant” where he gives a full description of the library. 

When one considers the small amount of Burns’s salary as an exciseman, one is forced to 
admit then he was rather a prodigal book-buyer. 

After his appointment to the Excise, he wrote to his friend Peter Hill, Bookseller, Edin- 
burgh. Here is a portion of his letter to Hill on 2nd February, 1790: ““No! I will not say one 
word about apologies or excuses for not writing. I am a poor, rascally, ganger, condemned to 
gallop at least 200 miles every week to inspect dirty ponds and yeasty barrels and where can I 
find time to write to . . . interest anybody ?.. .” He goes on: “I saw lately, in a review, some 
extracts from a new poem, called the ‘Village Curate’ send it me. I want likewise a cheap 
copy of The World . . . Your book came safe, and I am going to trouble you with further com- 
missions. I call it troubling you—because I want only books, the cheapest way, the best; so 
you may have to hunt for them in the evening auctions. I want Smollett’s Works for the sake of 
his incomparable humour. I have already Roderick Random and Humphrey Clinker; Peregrine 
Pickle; Launcelot Greaves, and Ferdinand, Count Fathom. 1 still want; but, as I said, the veriest 
ordinary copies will serve me. I am nice only in the appearance of my poets: I forgot the price 
of Cowper’s Poems, but I believe I must have them.” . . . 

In another letter: “I saw the other day, proposals for a publication, entitled, Banks’s New 
and Complete Christian Family Bible, printed for C. Cooke, Paternoster Row, London. He promises 
at least to give in the work, I think it is three hundred and odd engravings, to which he has 
put the names of the first artists in London. You will know the character of the performance, 
as some numbers of it are published, and if it is really what it pretends to be, set me down as a 
subscriber and send me the published numbers.” 

In another letter to Hill, he writes, shortly after his appointment as an Excise officer: 
“IT want very much, an Index to the Excise Laws, or an Abridgment of all the Statutes now in 
force relative to the Excise by Jelinger Symons; I want three copies of this book, if it is now to 
be had, cheap or dear, get it for me.” (One would have thought that the Excise Department 
would have supplied the book to their officers). Again, to Hill, he asks for the fifth volume of 
the “Observer” and I want . . . “As you can pick them up, second-handed or cheap, copies of 
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Otway’s Dramatic Works, Ben Jonson’s, Dryden’s, Congreve’s, Wycherley’s, Vanbrugh’s, 
Cibber’s or any dramatic Works of the more modern Macklin, Garrick, Foote, Colman or 
Sheridan. A good copy, too, of Moliére, in French, I much want. Any other good dramatic 
authors in that language I want also; but comic authors chiefly, though I should wish to have 
Racine, Corneille and Voltaire too.” .. . 

This good bookseller and friend sent Burns a present of many valuable books and in return 
received a fine old ewe-milk cheese. 

In a letter to Hill on 2nd April, 1789, he wrote: . . . “I want a Shakespeare; I want likewise 
an English dictionary—Johnson’s, I suppose, is best. In these and all my prose commissions, 
the cheapest is always the best for me... The library scheme that I mentioned to you is already 
begun under the direction of Captain Riddell. There is another in emulation of it going on at 
Closeburn, under the auspices of Mr. Monteith of Closeburn, which will be on a greater scale 
than ours. Captain Riddell gave his infant Society a great many of his old books; else I had 
written you on that subject; but, one of these days, I shall trouble you with a commission for 
The Monkland Friendly Society, a copy of The Spectator, Mirror, and Lounger, Man of Feeling, 
a og World, Guthrie’s Geographical Grammar, with some religious pieces will likely be our 
irst order.” 

When the poet was confined indoors at Edinburgh with a bruised limb, he wrote to Miss 
Chalmers: “I have taken tooth and nail to the Bible and got through the five books of Moses 
and half-way to Joshua. It is really a glorious book. I sent for my bookbinder to-day, and 
ordered him to get me an octavo Bible in sheets, the best paper and print in town, and bind 
it with all the elegance of his craft.”” Evidently he loved good bindings—it was the sight of an 
uncut worm-eaten Shakespeare which led to the following bagatelle: 

“Through and through the inspired leaves, 
Ye maggots, make your windings; 
But oh! respect his lordship’s taste 
And spare his golden bindings.” 

It is apparent from his letters that he read and appreciated the best of the writings of his 
own day. ‘He was no arbitrary phenomenon finding himself between the stilts of a plough 
complete in every respect for his calling. He was a student; he was a man of his time.” 


The B.R.A. Conference 
By M. Wixuiams, Archivist to Lambeth P.L. 


As has now become customary the end of November was marked in the archivist’s calendar 
as the time for conferences and the meeting of colleagues. From all parts of the British Isles 
archivists foregather in London, this year af County Hall, S.E.1., where the London County 
Council extended its hospitality to the British Records Association and the Society of Archivists. 
The former body, which of course does not confine its membership to those of the archive 
profession but includes institutions and individuals whose interests are in the rescue from 
destruction, preservation and making accessible of all kinds of records, met on November 24th 
and 25th for its 27th Annual Conference. 

The highlight of this year’s conference was the exhibition of borough charters in the 
Conference Hall, on show throughout the two days. To the layman possibly the interest in 
the Exhibition would lie in the decoration of the documents and the completeness of the series 
of marginal royal portraits from Henry VIII to Queen Victoria, and he would probably feel 
a sense of wonder at the antiquity of many of the exhibits and at the fact that they have in 
most instances survived in such a good state of preservation. For the archivist the importance 
of the Exhibition was in the gathering together, for comparison or contrast, in one place and 
at one time of these unique records, representatives of this one type. Contributing boroughs, 
over sixty in number, ranged geographically from Belfast to Sudbury, from Aberdeen to 
Southampton, and in size from Sheffield or Newcastle-upon-Tyne to Helston or Hythe. The 
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exhibition was staged this year to mark the recent notable increase of borough membership 
to the B.R.A., which acknowledged its debt to the borough authorities for loaning so readily 
their most prized possessions in this way. The dates of the charters ranged from the precept 
of c.1132 that the King’s Burgesses of the Merchant Gild of Wilton are to be free from toll 
and passage and all customs like the Burgesses of London and Winchester, to the letters patent 
by which Uxbridge received its incorporation in 1955, beside which, incidentally was placed 
a charter of 1170-1180 from Gilbert Basset addressed to the Barons of Wallingford and founding 
by licence of Henry II a market at Uxbridge. It was regrettable that the exhibition was on 
for so short a time and then only to a limited public but fortunately a lasting record of the 
event is to be found in the excellent catalogue with its scholarly and useful introduction in 
which the history of the borough as a unit of local government and the charter as an archive 
class, are outlined and the form, material, shape, size, sealing, language, writing and decoration 
of the charter explained lucidly. This booklet will form a most valuable introduction for students 
embarking on a study of borough records. 

A very different sphere was opened up by the speaker on the afternoon of the first day of 
the Conference. After the official welcome to members and delegates by the Chairman of 
the London County Council, Mr Sidney J. Barton, J.P., there was a discussion meeting led 
by Dr. E. J. E. Hobsbawm on “Records of the Trade Union Movement’’, which were also 
the subject of a small exhibition at the entrance to the Conference Hall. Of these there are 
a large number, both of present trade unions and of those no longer in existence which have 
hitherto been much neglected, but which form a rich source not only for the history of the 
unions themselves but also for the economic and social history of the last hundred years. The 
afternoon closed with the Annual General Meeting at which the chair was taken by the 
Association’s Chairman, the Master of the Rolls, the Right Honourable Lord Evershed. The 
chief items of general interest were the coming into force of the new Public Records Act in 
January of this year and the new warrant issued to the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
which instructs it, amongst other things ‘“To make inquiry as to the existence and location of 
manuscripts, including records or archives of all kinds, of value for the study of history other 
than . . . public records’’, and also to concern itself with the preservation and storage of records 
with making them accessible to research workers and students. In the evening a reception was 
given by the London County Council at which members and their guests were able to study 
the Borough Charters Exhibition at their leisure. 

The first part of the morning of the second day was taken up with the business meeting 
of the Records Preservation Section, at which the encouraging news was given that the Pilgrim 
Trust grant, which has now run out, is to be replaced by a Treasury grant of £2,000 a year 
for three years, thus enabling the continuance of the excellent work of the Section in collecting 
records from solicitors’ offices and elsewhere and distributing them to the appropriate repositories. 
There followed a discussion meeting on “Initiating an archives service in smaller repositories’, 
to which contributions were made by speakers with widely differing viewpoints. This was of 
particular interest in showing the various problems arising in different localities and the con- 
ditions subsisting in other parts of the country. The afternoon consisted of a talk by Dr. G. D. 
Ramsay of St. Anthony’s Hall, Oxford, on ‘““The publication of English Records—some reflec- 
tions on Mr. E. L. C. Mullin’s “Texts and Calendars’ ”’, in which the speaker examined the 
present state of record publication and tried to account for the falling off in recent years and 
suggest some solutions to the problem. There followed some lively discussion and so the con- 
ference ended. 

On the following day, Thursday, 26th, there was held the Annual General Meeting of 
the Society of Archivists, which in contrast to the B.R.A. is a strictly professional body. The 
business meeting in the morning was followed by the address of the President, Sir Hilary Jenkin- 
son, in his inimitable manner. The afternoon discussion meeting proved to be a great deal 
more interesting and entertaining than had possibly been expected. It took the form of a 
discussion on fire prevention in archive repositories by Messrs. R. A. Nottingham and P. S. 
Cousins of Pyrene Co. Ltd., and Mr. T. Crafer of Minerva Detector Co. Ltd. The relative 
merits of water and carbon dioxide as extinguishing agents were argued and some lively demon- 
strations of different methods of detecting and putting out fires were given. Afterwards members 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY & LIBRARIANSHIP 
STILL AVAILABLE :— 


DAVIES (H. W.) : DEVICES OF THE EARLY PRINTERS — 
Their History and Development. 42s. Od. net 


ENSER (A. G. S.): FILMED BOOKS AND PLAYS — 3rd 
Supplement, 1955/7. 8s. 6d. net 


GARRISON & MORTON : MEDICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 2nd 
Edition, 1955. £5 5s. Od. net 


HARROD (L. M.): THE LIBRARIANS’ GLOSSARY — 2nd 
Edition, 1959. 18s. Od. net 


SAYERS (W. C. B.) : INTRODUCTION TO LIBRARY CLASSI- 
FICATION — 9th Edition. 4th Impression Revised with 
Corrections, Dec., 1958. 18s. Od. net 


SAYERS (W. C. B.) : MANUAL OF CLASSIFICATION — 3rd 
Edition, with Illustrations and Bibliography. 3rd Impression 
Revised with Corrections, Jan., 1959, 42s. Od. net 


GRAFTON & CO. 


51, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 
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were able to watch a demonstration of a new type of laminating machine, and, in the Repairs 
Room of the L.C.C. Record Office the process of deacidification by which, as a preliminary 
to repair, documents were treated which had been adversely affected by the atmosphere of 
London and the paper of which had deteriorated as a result. Briefly, the process consisted of 
taking to pieces any affected volumes, and then immersing the paper in a bath of lime water, 
of a controlled degree of alkalinity. The paper was then washed in clean water, dried on specially 
provided racking, and when dry each sheet was repaired in the normal way, the paper having 
had its virtue restored. The volumes used in the demonstration were those of the Middlesex 
" Land Registry and the method has been used on a number of other documents in the Record 
Office. 

And so for many archivists, back to the record office or library for another year and for 
some the pleasurable prospect of the Society’s Annual Conference, to be held in 1960, in 
Leicester. 


The Late F. J. Boardman, A.L.A. 


FREDERICK JAMES BoARDMAN, A.L.A., for thirty years Chief Librarian of Rotherham, died 
suddenly, aged 64, on December 18th, at Weston-super-Mare, where he had lived since his 
retirement in 1956. 

Mr. Boardman was born at Atherton, Lancashire, on July st, 1895. After serving in 
the public library systems of Tyldesley, Huddersfield and Cardiff, service during the first World 
War (during which he was shipwrecked in the North Sea) as a wireless operator in a Royal 
Navy “‘mystery ship”’ and four years as deputy librarian of Wallasey, he came to Rotherham in 
1926, a few months after the central library had been burnt down, and for his first five years, 
until the new library was opened in 1931, maintained a service under extremely difficult 
conditions in wooden huts. He created a library service which in the years preceding the second 
World War, was a model for its size and time. He was also, from 1939 onwards, curator of the 
Rotherham Municipal Museum and Art Gallery. 

Mr. Boardman took an active part in the work of the Library Association, being for some 
years on the Council, and also a member of the Committee of the Yorkshire Branch. He was, 
with J. P. Lamb, founder of the Yorkshire Regional Library System and its Hon. Secretary for 
its formative years: the Yorkshire system’s unique combination of efficiency with economy 
in its methods owes much to his clear sight and organising capacity. 

Few chief librarians enjoy the affection and esteem locally that was his: he was universally 
respected in Rotherham, and his retirement produced such an unending shower of tributes 
from all quarters as to be a positive embarrassment to one so modest and self-effacing. Even 
after his departure from the town shortly after retirement he was not forgotten, and had been 
chosen to perform the official opening of the new Civic Theatre next March. 

He was tireless in devotion to cultural affairs in Rotherham, being prominent in the 
Association of Yorkshire Bookmen and for many years President of the Rotherham Amateur 
Repertory Company: the friendly co-operation which today exists between the library and local 
cultural bodies of all sorts is directly a result of his efforts. He performed valuable work in the 
industrial redevelopment of Rotherham after the depression of the early 30’s, and took part 
during the second World War in the training of R.A.F. Cadets as a part-time officer teaching 
wireless. 

His interests were wide, embracing music (he was a fine pianist), the countryside of the 
Yorkshire Dales and further afield, and the sea (Joseph Conrad was his favourite author). He 
collected early books and first editions and was a skilled bibliographer. 

Though Mr. Boardman worked in a relatively small field, all who knew him (and his 
professional! acquaintance “was wide) would agree in numbering him with the distinguished 
librarians of our time. Certainly few if any librarians have done more to establish the profession 
in the esteem and respect of the public it serves: his personal charm and utter integrity won 
for him and his profession countless friends and well-wishers. 

Mr. Boardman left a widow, who died a few days after her husband, and a son and 
daughter-in-law. 
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MEMORABILIA 
1960 


By the time this page is reached we shall 
be well within the New Year, which I hope 
will be as prosperous, as it certainly will be 
as interesting, as any recent one for lib- 
rarians. To add something to the practice 
and purpose of libraries is I believe the aim 
of every good librarian with every opening 
year and no others read Tue Liprary 
Wor.p. With every year our professional 
sights seem to have been raised. There are 
still many things to think and write about, 
and to those with something to say, I am sure 
the pages of THe Lisrary Wor LD are open. 
For example, at Torquay Miss F. E. Cook 
hazarded the assertion that the future of 
the public library is the county library and 
she also thinks that the activity, the energy, 
the initiative of the urban library as now 
working are running into senility; have, I 
suppose, no more fields to conquer. I 
remember a distinguished editor, about to 
plough his own as-it-proved-to-be valuable 
furrow, said that library technique was 
complete and as a sealed book. Since then 
many technicalities, some of them new, have 
altered the complexion of librarianship 
generally. At least, that is my thought. It is 
well, however, that each of us should 
ruminate upon the truth or otherwise of 
Miss Cook’s challenge. University lib- 
rarians have been faced with a challenge of 
their own. (I cite The Sunday Times, Decem- 
ber 13th, 1959, page 4). Under the caption 
“Tron Curtain Libraries’, the reporter tells 
us that Professor J. M. P. Cormack, of 
Reading, in his search for handy chairs near 


the shelves for “browsers” and other quite ~ 


desirable liberality towards readers, which 
will make the library less a monopoly of 
research students and forbidden territory to 
undergraduates, goes on to deplore our 
habit of “making a mystique of classification”’ 
and “miscalling librarianship a science’’. 
This was to the conference of the United 
Kingdom Universities in London on Decem- 
ber 12th. It is a pity that, when in search of 
an obvious good, such attacks should be 
made ; and a greater one that there is not 
an authentic manual of university librarian- 
ship to enlighten Professor Cormack on what 
librarianship entails, whether it is called a 


science or not ; and as to the mystery of 
classification, it is rather late in the day to 
suggest that “the standing conference of 
university libraries should clear up the 
morass of classification’’, whatever that may 
mean. “Other speakers called for longer 
opening hours’ and “regretted that under- 
graduates used dhe well-heated library rooms 
to write their letters home.’’ It is now for 
the University and Research Section of the 
L.A., as a glad New Year job, to consider 
what answers they would give to the well- 
meaning Professor. 


* * * 


Mr. B. S. Pace 
as President of the Library Association will, 


I am sure, increase his own reputation and 
that of librarianship during his year of 
office. Since I first knew of him as librarian 
of the King’s College Library at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne I have noted with continued appre- 
ciation his work amongst us. As the Brother- 
ton Librarian at Leeds and University 
Librarian he has given additional lustre to 
a service already made brilliant by the 
scholarly energies of Dr. R. Offor, and his 
annual reports are records, too brief perhaps, 
of continually expanding services for the 
student and the scholar. His services for 
organized librarianship have been noted in 
the December L.A. Record. All I do here is 
to echo the expressions of welcome with my 
own assurance of loyalty. 


* * * 


We Serve—How Many ? 


I frequently indulge myself in the specula- 
tion, as no doubt my reader does : “How 
far can we expect to create and to serve a 
literate population ?”’ Some library reports 
claim currently that they have 50 to 60 per 
cent of the population as registered readers. 
Not all of them reach so high a figure, but, 
even if they reach 30 per cent registration it 
means that the number of people reached is 
considerably higher, for often a book bor- 
rowed is read by not only the actual bor- 
rower ; it may go round a household. This 
is one of the weaknesses of statistics amongst 
the many others pointed out to us by Mr. 
Tynemouth at Torquay. If we could give 
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for each community what the housing com- 
mittee calls the number of units of accom- 
modation and prove that we had a borrower 
in every one of them, it would help in 
assessing our reach. I recall the “road 
register’’—it is described in L. M. Harrod’s 
Lending Library Methods—in which every road 
in a community is given a sheet or sheets 
and the number of readers from each house 
is recorded. It had its values but it required 
a certain amount of labour which might be 
more gainfully employed. The P.R.O. of a 
library can by its means see that special 
invitations go to homes from which no 
reader has come. Of course the hard- 
headed citizen says that anyone who wants 
to use a library can easily find out where 
it is. The cardinal principle in all publicity 
must be “‘we can produce what you want”. 
Could we, if a 100 per cent of the com- 
munity of reading age were to use the 
library ? 


A Woman L.A. PRESIDENT 


Coming back to my note on Miss Cook, 
and that on the Presidency. It was the 
Earl of Mountbatten at the Centenary 
Annual General Meeting of the L.A. who 
suggested that in view of the large woman 
membership the time was probably ripe for 
a woman to be President. We can point to 
the successful presidency of women in the 
A.A.L. which, of course, is quite a large 
body and is capable of as much contention 
as the L.A., and more if I read the sum- 
maries aright in The Assistant Librarian, since 
Miss Ethel Gerard began it in 1918 ; and 
Miss E. J. Willson, her most recent suc- 
cessor, in 1957 made a memorable year. 
The figures of the Annual Election of the 
L.A. Council suggest that a good woman 
candidate can almost inevitably secure elec- 
tion although two or three standing together 
may nullify one or more of themselves. The 
roll of membership also suggests that the 
women are more than three to one now. I 
think my case has been made out. It does 
not please me completely as it points to a 
falling off of male librarians, which may go 
on as long as industry remains so much 
better paid relatively. 


FicTion RESERVES 


I understand that there is under dis- 
cussion by the National Committee on 
Library Co-operation the setting up of 
regional fiction depositories to ensure the 
preservation in a few places of at least one 
copy of every work of fiction which is out of 
print. This undertaking, if in each region 
confined to a few letters of the alphabet of 
authors, would not be too great a burden in 
cost or in accommodation. It can be argued 
that any worth-while book is bound to be 
reprinted, but in recent years this has not 
been so; many excellent books, some of 
classic rank, are not in publishers’ lists at 
present and seem unlikely to be. 


* * * 


Tue G.B.S. Lecacy 


I note that a suggestion has been made 
that the part of the Bernard Shaw legacy, 
which it is understood may in certain cir- 
cumstances go to the British Museum, should 
be used to enable the opening of the Library 
to evening and Saturday hours. This is a 
controversial suggestion in which I take no 
side. Mr. F. C. Francis, in a press interview 
on taking office as Director, expressed his 
desire to make the Museum and therefore 
the Library, as fully available as possible ; 
and no doubt has formed views on this 
matter. It must be an expensive process in 
staffing, lighting, and every other necessary 
expense to keep so large a place open for all 
reasonable hours, excellent as the intention 
may be. 

CHILDREN’s LiBRARIAN’s Course AT N.W. 
POLYTECHNIC 


I think this is the year, when, in May 
month, there will be another whole-time 
school for Children’s librarians and other 
library workers who have to deal with the 
young person. I believe, too, that this year 
there may be less lecturing and more actual 
work for the individual student to do. 
Practice is no doubt as essential in work of 
this kind as in any other part of our service. 
Judging from advertisements, there is a 
continuing demand for workers in it, and 
just a hint here and there that such may not 
continue to be bogged down in the A.P.T.1 
grade. 
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HoLBorn’s CHILDREN 


One wonders what it may be like to be a 
child in the inner heart of London. Where 
are the playgrounds of Holborn, for example ? 
Away, across High Holborn, there are 
squares, there is Kussell Square, a fairly 
large oasis, where I have seen youngsters at 
play. The junior library—I mean in 
Holborn—has its problems. There are only 
1,614 children of school age there ; the older 
children go to other boroughs for most of 
their higher education and locally there 
are only two primary schools. Is this the 
smallest patronage of a town library? Yet 
Holborn issued 29,953 books to them in 


UNIVERSITY OF THE WITWATERSRAND, 
JOHANNESBURG 


POST OF LIBRARIAN 


Applications are invited for the post of Librarian. 

The initial salary will be determined in accordance 
with the qualifications and experience of the successful 
candidate, but will not be less than £1950 per annum. 
The maximum salary will fall within the range of 
£2250 to £2500 per annum. 

In addition, the University is at present authorised, 
subject to Government regulations, to pay an annual 
vacation savings bonus of £60 in the case of a married 
man. 

The successful applicant will be required to 
become a member of the University Institutions 
Provident Fund and the Staff Medical Aid Fund. 

Further information is obtainable from the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

Applications close on 3ist January, 1960. 


UNIVERSITY OF CANTERBURY 
NEW ZEALAND 


DEPUTY LIBRARIAN (ADMINISTRATIVE) 


Applications are invited for the above-mentioned 
new appointment. Applicants should possess an 
appropriate combination of academic background, 
professional library qualifications and experience and 
administrative ability. 

The salary will be at the rate of £1,025 per annum, 
rising by annual increments of £50 to £1,275 per annum. 
Commencing salary will be in accordance with quali- 
fications and experience. An allowance will be 


made towards travel and removal expenses. 
Further particulars and information as to the 
method of application may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
Applications close, in New Zealand and London, 
on 3ist January, 1960. 


1958-9 and keen children’s librarians carry 
out all the many activities, visits to and from 
schools, quizzes on the catalogues and on 
reference books, story hours, a magazine 
club, film shows including “two films made 
by the school children”. It was difficult to 
find four books suitable for young Greeks, 
but there is a finer collection tor the Italian 
and other foreign children. We shall hear 
more of Holborn generally this year. 


* * * 


L.A. Pusiic RELATIONS 


We have now in office a P.R.O. for the 
profession. Other professions and organiza- 
tions have found it to be beneficial. In the 
old days it was an axiom of the then smaller 
Library Association that when a denigration 
of any library activity appeared in the news- 
papers or other journals, someone should 
reply officially to it, although we then had 
no officials and the letters written to the 
press were by members of the Council. They 
had, it is alleged, the effect of causing editors, 
inclined to publish attacks or slights, to 
think again. Today there is not only this 
work to be done ; there are also the organ- 
izing of local and national library propa- 
ganda, exhibitions, press hand-outs that are 
not necessarily rebuttals of attacks ; and 
special articles, illustrations and much -other 
work we have been unable to do. 


* * * 


Dr. A. J. WALFORD 


With the December number Dr. Walford 
relinquished the Editorship of The Library 
Association Record and was succeeded by 
Mr. J. D. Reynolds of Finchley who formerly 
contributed excellent summaries of public 
library work to it. We owe Dr. Waltord a 
deep debt of gratitude for the years he has 
given to the service of the profession, not 
only in keeping the Record at a high practical, 
cultural level but for so much more as tutor, 
critic, compiler and author. All his work, 
and he has never refused to do anything the 
L.A. asked him (and the A.A.L. it seems 
as well) has been a gain to us, and his 
editing of the fine volume, The Guide to 
Reference Material, last year, after some years 
ot scholarly work and collaboration, set the 
seal of excellence on his whole activity. As 
known to his triends Dr. Waltord recently 
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married Miss Jean Binder, who used to edit, 
with success, the G.L.D. News. 


* * * 


A NOoTABLE VISITOR 


to Chaucer House on November 26th was 
Miss Kate Pierce, who was welcomed by 
Messrs. Cashmore, Berwick Sayers, J. D. 
Stewart, the officers of the Association and 
Mr. P. J. Welsford, was one of the com- 
pany. Had a woman president been elected 
ten years ago it might surely have been 
Miss Pierce. As Borough Librarian of 
Kettering she was a pioneer of the woman in 
library work ; and for years she served as the 
first woman member of the L.A. Council. 
Her influence was great and she had many 
followers, although forty years ago only a 
few trod the difficult road with her. Now an 
octagenarian, she lives at Tunbridge Wells, 
a woman of clear and active mind whose 
interest in libraries has never faltered. 


THE LIBRARIAN’S LIBRARY 


Carine (Richard) Pictures in the post ; the 
story of the picture postcard. 1959. 16+ 
72 pp. Q. Bedford : Gordon Galleries. 


With 25 plates, each reproducing three or 
four important or typical picture cards, the 
author traces the card from about the 
beginning of this century when they became 
a real craze in England, although the form 
is much older and pictorial envelopes, such 
as that published by James Valentine (Fig. 
1) in 1846, were sparely in use about ten 
years earlier than that; and notepaper with, 
as a heading, a view of Bournemouth sea- 
front 1861 (Pl. II) was not unusual. The 
coloured cards, crude at first, reached us 
about 1900. The book shows the art involved, 
the background of the card, what the early 
ones were like, their use in correspondence, 
and propaganda. I have found it interesting 
and feel sure other librarians will. 


Biackiz (Agnes A.C.) Blackie & Son, 1809- 
1959 : a short history of the firm. 1959. 
6+67 pp. Illus. Cr. 8vo. 

Librarians will like this “house’’ history. 

It is prettily and neatly produced, has 


portraits and facsimiles of a publishing firm 
which has continued in one famous family. 
It illustrates specimens of its excellent books. 
Older readers will always have for the 
Blackies an affectionate feeling. Did they 
not issue Henty, Fenn and others of their 
youthful joys in bevelled bindings, with 
olivine edges and illustrations by Gordon 
Browne ? 


EvE.YN (John). The Diary of John Evelyn. 
Edited by E. S. de Beer. 1959. 12+ 
1308 pp. Cr. 8vo. Oxford University 
Press. 30s. net. 


That Evelyn’s Diary is a must in all 
libraries is too trite for more than mention 
in introducing this welcome book. The 
editor’s 6-volume edition, 1955, in the 
Oxford English Texts is used for the text of 
this, and there are few omissions, and those 
chiefly of sermons heard by Evelyn, 1660- 
1705. A few are given. The book is on thin 
paper which is sufficiently opaque, is in 
readable type and is in every way desirable. 
Librarians need no further note on this 
major authority on the cultural, social and 
religious life of the later half of the 17th 
century. 


SourHwarp (T.R.E.) and Leston (Dennis). 
Land and water bugs of the British Isles. 
1959. 63 pl., 31 coloured. 12-+-436 pp. 
7x5 in. Wayside and woodland ser. 
Warne. 30s. 


Bugs, as a name, does not create at first 
any thrill ; it has base associations ; yet any 
volume that is new in a series that has given 
the companionship of wild life to thousands 
in this and the last generation must be 
something of which special note must be 
made. For who that loves the outdoors has 
not found it vivified by Edward Steps’s 
“Wayside and woodland Trees”, South’s 
‘“‘Butterflies”’ and his ‘‘Moths’’, and Coward’s 
“*Birds’’, all Wayside books, amongst many 
others in a delectable series? Now, late in 
time, comes this practically encyclopaedic, 
yet easily portable book. The authors 
consider the bugs an ideal group to study ; 
it is relatively small, as there are only 509 
species, most which can be studied with- 
out more than a hand-lens, or even by the 
naked eye ; and they seem to be everywhere. 
The book supplies the contemporary story, 
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the last book on the identification of the 
British species having appeared in 1923, 
since when much new knowledge has come 
to light. This is sound enough reason for 
drawing the attention of librarians to it 
as it has a field-working value as well as 
value that calls for its place in the reference 
library. Thoroughly scientific, it is, like the 
rest of the series, most readable. The keys 
to the families, and copious lists of references 
accompany the systematic study of the 
creatures themselves. The coloured plates, 
contributed by H. D. Swan, are a revelation 
of unsuspected beauty and each shows on 
an average six examples ; and throughout 
illustrations in black and white cover the 
important species. 


Movsovic (M. I.) Technical and Vocational 
education in the U.S.S.R., a bibliographi- 
cal survey. Educational studies and 
documents No. 30. Unesco, 1959. 33s. 


The increasing activity of the U.S.S.R. 
in all fields of science and technology is 
ample proof of the scope and success of the 
Soviet education system. One is aware that 
an enormous effort has been made to provide 
buildings and teaching facilities on a hitherto 
unknown scale and that many hundreds of 
young men and women attend these insti- 
tutions. As with most things Russian our 
knowledge of Soviet education is limited— 
far too few of us have even a working 
knowledge of the language—and therefore 
this second volume in the series on technical 
and vocational education is of special 
interest. 

Firstly it is not just a bibliography: the 
annotations are so detailed as to make the 
work a classified account of vocational 
education in the U.S.S.R. There are threé 
main sections dealing respectively with 
elementary, secondary and higher vocational 
education. The bibliographic details are 
given in transliterated Russian but unfor- 
tunately not translated. The annotation is 
in English. 

The pamphlet concludes with a descriptive 
list of Soviet bibliography which will be a 
useful guide to Registration students. 


A Union List oF PERIODICALS FILED IN 
THE PusBLic AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES OF 
Norru-East (Printed by 


Rochdale Corporation). 2nd ed. 1959. 


THE 


HOLT-JACKSON 


BOOK COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Public and County 
Library Booksellers 


MONTAUBAN CHAMBERS 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA 
LANCS. 

Telephone: St. Annes 575 


London Showroom : 
59 BRITTON STREET 
CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C.1 


Telephone: Clerkenwell 3250 
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Obtainable from The Chief Librarian, 
Central Library, Esplanade, Rochdale, 
Lancs. 2s. gd. 

Regional union lists of periodicals are in 
vogue and that is a good thing. They are 
the simplest means of finding out what is 
near at hand, they are fairly easy to prepare 
and are thus more up-to-date than the 
_ bigger national or subject lists. The one 
under review lists the periodical holdings of 
eighteen libraries in North-East Lancashire, 
seven of them industrial libraries and the 
remaining eleven public municipal libraries. 
The first comment to be made is that the 
list is confined to those periodicals which 
are filed for at least six months. This res- 
triction probably accounts for some of the 
more obvious gaps in the list. One wonders 
whether these deficiences would have been 
less if the five public libraries which between 
them contribute only 23 periodicals could 
have filed either more of those to which they 
subscribe or the ones which their bigger 
brothers were forced to dispose of because, 
presumably, they were unable to file them. 

The three biggest libraries obviously main- 
tain the most files but there are some things 
which are interesting. One library only 
keeps The Sphere and then only for a year, 
and two keep Illustrated London News, one of 
those for but six months. One library only 
files The Motor and only for a year and the 
same applies to The Railway Magazine, Life, 
Country Life, and Education. 

Most of the technical periodicals are held 
only by the industrial libraries : indeed this 
would be a remarkably thin list if it were not 
for the contributions of T.M.M. (Research) 
Ltd. in particular, and of Mullards. To this 
extent it is a good example of co-operation 
but one cannot help feeling that the con- 
tribution of the public libraries could be 
greater. It is all very well for the industrial 
libraries to file the technical journals but 
then the public libraries should look after 
the humanities and general papers. 

This they fail to do. Take, for example, 
literature : The Times Literary Supplement and 
Twentieth century. No Encounter, Horizon, 


Books and Bookmen and a complete absence 
as far as one can see of any “‘little’”’ reviews 
or other literary magazines. Likewise there 
are very few “modern” magazines such as 
History today, Journal of Transport history, 
Art News and Review. 


A note of constructive criticism, I would 
like to suggest. It is that each library keep 
longer files of periodicals to which it sub- 
scribes : that the periodicals being withdrawn 
from the industrial libraries should be kept 
by the public libraries which might well 
have space but not money and that a fresh 
look be given to periodical purchases with a 
view to chopping out some of the old wood 
to let in a little new light. 

One final remark : this nicely produced 
and well set out list would be better for the 
addresses and telephone numbers of the 
libraries concerned. 


Dyson (G. Malcolm) A short guide to 
chemical literature. 2nd ed. Longmans, 
Green. 1958. 15s. 


Only medical literature is dealt with as 
thoroughly as that of chemistry by compilers 
of literature guides. Close on the heels of 
the revised edition of Crane and Patterson 
comes the second edition of Dyson. The 
shape of each guide is prescribed by the 
subject and on examination it can be seen 
that these two are very similar, one merely 
being, as the title says, a short guide. Having 
dealt briefly with general works, encyclo- 
paediae, periodicals and abstracts, Dyson 
confines himself to examples only in the 
principal subjects, merely indicating the 
lines to be followed by a student or research 
worker in any particular field. Crane and 
Patterson deals with the literature from a 
“type” rather than a “topic’’ point of view 
and is much more detailed than Dyson. 
Additionally the former has a greater amount 
of general information, including lists of 
symbols and abbreviations and does attempt 
to be a chemical students’ vade mecum. 

Dyson has some strong points. Firstly it is 
British ; secondly it contains an excellent 
chapter on how to undertake a literature 
search with an example in an appendix ; and 
thirdly there are tables showing the year 
and volume number of the principal chemical 
publications. 

It is an essential book for libraries with 
any technical interests. To the young 
librarian it gives sufficient information about 
a subject of ever increasing importance in 
all libraries. This is really a book which 
librarians should read and it does appear 
that it was for the general librarian as well 
as the student that Dyson was writing. The 
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student of librarianship compiling notes on 
a scientific subject for examination purposes 
cannot do better than give a great deal of 
attention to this book. It does not give all 
the facts, but enough to set one out on the 
right road so that filling in the gaps will 
impress the titles of the most important 
texts and journals on the mind. 


Jennetr (Sean) Pioneers in Printing. 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1958. 253s. 


Sean Jennett is known to us today not 
only as a poet, but more particularly as 
author of the elegantly printed The Making of 
Books (Faber, 1951). In Pioneers in Printing 
we have eight essays written about Johann 
Gutenberg, William Caxton, William Caslon, 
John Baskerville, Alois Senefelder, Frederick 
Koenig, Ottmar Mergenthaler and Tolbert 
Lanston. We have here, at last, an adequate 
chapter in book form on the development of 
the printing press, and Frederick Koenig’s 
contribution is clearly stated. The two 
essays on Mergenthaler and Lanston should 
be welcomed particularly by students because 
the inventors of Linotype and Monotype are 
all too frequently dismissed with a weary 
paragraph each in the story of nineteenth 
century development of printing. The 
problems and difficulties these two men over- 
came and the revolution in the printing 
industry caused by their invention, is all too 
easily accepted and taken for granted. Sean 
Jennett takes nothing for granted. Indeed 
he rakes over old ground and arouses fresh 
interest. How admirable is his essay on 
John Gutenberg! Written in the light of 
the most recent historical research, and 
understood by a printer, himself of no mean 
ability, Gutenberg is shown at his worst 
(impatient, impetuous, and in the eyes of 
the goldsmith Fust, impractical), and at his 
best (courageous, steadfast, zealous and 
determined). Mr. Jennett has boldly hinted 
that each time Gutenberg borrowed money 
he was at work on a new publication (1442 
£50 The World Judgment; 1448 £150 
Donatus ; 1450 800 guldens 42 Line Bible). 
An interesting theory and probable, but 
with as yet inadequate evidence, unsub- 
stantiated. His summary of the actual 


invention is excellent. 


His esteem for Caxton as a pioneer is 
mellowed by the light he throws on him as a 


technician. ‘When printers in other towns 
had already learned various little tricks of 
their trade which made work easier and 
more efficient, the two printers in Bruges 
struggled along with antique techniques 
that are clearly visible in their books’’, p. 32. 
And Mr. Jennett observes what has always 
rather puzzled me, that whereas Caxton 
took no interest in the fine appearance of 
his printing, his first partner, Colard Mansion 
a well-known calligrapher, ought to have 
taken the opposite view. So our first printer 
introduces the method of multiplying books 
rapidly from Westminster in 1477 but 
improvements in his crude techniques did not 
take place until the establishment of a rival 
press by John Lettou in 1480. Mr. Jennett 
writes “Caxton never printed a Bible. It was 
as well he did not try . . .”” Caxton is valued 
highly by literary bibliographers ; it is well 
to remember that he failed us to some 
extent as a pioneer printer and put England 
some fifty years behind the continent in 
printing techniques. 


William Caslon is, on the other hand, 
the brilliant technician that Caxton could 
never be. His friendship with Handel is 
suggested so that one wonders why Caslon 
failed to try his hand at designing, or 
improving, music type. His unfortunate 
association with Ged over the invention of 
stereotype is in no way minimized and the 
part he played in breaking up the stereo 
plates of the Cambridge Press is told without 
prejudice in this essay. His real worth may 
have been hidden by this cloud had not his 
type face been revived with the introduction 
of type setting machines to such an extent 
that Old Face has become synonymous with 
Caslon. 


The exuberant chapter on John Basker- 
ville is only what we would expect of one 
craftsman writing of another. Baskerville’s 
experiments, including his hopes and dis- 
appointments are related together with the 
impact he made on his own contemporaries. 
Mr. Jennett writes of Baskerville’s expensive 
“hobby” of printing. Few men are given the 
opportunity to use their hobbies to better 
purpose than did John Baskerville. This was 
the nearest he ever got to prosperity, and 
in his latter years he regarded himself as a 
failure. This essay outlines the calamities of 
the last years ; the cheap pirate editions, the 
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petty quarrelling, the underhand methods 
one printer would use against another. It is 
curious to have two and a half pages about 
Baskerville’s tomb. He started life cutting 
letters in stone. His memorial will last so 
long as his type is cut. 

Senefelder could well be compared with 
Gutenberg, for both were inventors of a 
printing method, the one in relief and the 
other on the plane. Both had to adapt 
materials and apparatus to suit their pur- 
poses, but Senefelder had the advantage of 
having his invention protected by patents. 
Thus secured, he was enabled to pursue 
his researches where Gutenberg was forced 
to abandon them to others. He lived to see 
the seed sown. But the fruit has yet to be 
gathered if we are to accept photographic 
type composition as the new revolutionary 
development. Pioneers are still with us. 
Mr. Sean Jennett has provided us with a 
garland of other men’s flowers. It is well 
cultured. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Tue Epiror, 
“Tue Liprary Wor vp’’. 

16th December, 1959. 
Sir, 

It is very evident that Mr. Baguley, your 
contributor on “Extension Activities in 
Public Libraries’’ in the November issue of 
Tue Lisrary Wor is highly sceptical as 
to the efficacy and, indeed, desirability of 
such activities. 

True, he divides them into two categories, 
ie. those which are “‘true extensions of the 
librarianship for which the chartered lib- 
rarian is trained’’, and artistic and cultural 
activities which the librarian is not con- 
sidered capable of tackling. Such a dicho- 
tomy (the trained librarian will appreciate 
the term) is a gratuitous insult to most 
intelligent librarians. They must surely have 
sufficient interest in their world outside the 
bookshelves to enable them to make of the 
library a real cultural centre. 

There is a good deal of—to use the kindest 
possible term—confusion about this article. 
The gramophone record library is attacked 
as an “‘expensive gimmick”’ (“‘many feel”’ . . . 
of course), but no mention of films, film 
strips, illustrations or pictures. Are these 


“true extensions of librarianship’, Mr. 
Baguley, and must any self-respecting picture 
collection contain hundreds of pictures, with 
an expert to do the selection? Of course 
stock selection of gramophone records is 
difficult, but so is stock selection of books. 
One can read record reviews, just as one 
can book reviews. Does the fact that someone 
has passed some librarianship examinations 
make him more qualified to select books 
than records? Think of some librarians 
one knows and double them ! Obviously, it 
would be ideal for all libraries with record 
collections to have a music specialist looking 
after them and the music stock, but the lack 
of one should be no deterrent to amassing a 
collection of records and music scores. 


May I refer the writer to the Roberts 
Report, chapter VII, para. 119, which 
states : “Such things as gramophone records 
serve the same purpose as books in that they 
are the media for the recording and com- 
munication of information, ideas and artistic 
experience. They are a legitimate and 
valuable addition to the resources of a public 
library . . .’ Does he deny this ? 


Mr. Baguley is heartbroken at the thought 
of all those librarians who waste their time 
organising, writing letters and taking minutes 
for local societies. Is the Borough Engineer 
or Sanitary Inspector called upon to do 
these tasks, he cries! But it all depends on 
how one defines the functions of a Borough 
Engineer, a Sanitary Inspector and a Lib- 
rarian. On what must he spend that precious 
spare time? “On raising the standards of 
the library itself’, says Mr. Baguley. But 
examine that sentence, and what does it 
mean? To my mind, it means making the 
library a major educational and cultural 
force in the community, and this is pre- 
cisely what the poor librarian is wasting his 
time on. 

The last sentence is an absolute master- 
piece. After the hemming and hawing about 
children’s film shows and story hours, the 
afore-mentioned attack on gramophone 
record libraries, and the stern injunction to 
librarians to spend their time “raising the 
standards of the library itself’? (which 
obviously means something very different to 
Mr. Baguley than it does to me), this plum 
emerges : “If by contact with these activities, 


the citizen is persuaded that the library is a 
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major cultural force in the 
then time and money spent are thoroughly 
justified.” 

Now if that isn’t the limit! Here we are 
to stop wasting money on gramophone 
records and such-like, and stop wasting time 
on local societies, and give up story hours 
and film shows because those children aren’t 
really interested in reading (and they’re the 
ones we want to attract—those who are 
already interested in reading !) and what we 
have left will make the public look up to us 
as a major cultural force. 

I long ago reached the conclusion that the 
view of some professional librarians is 
bounded by the technical aids into which 
their highly professional noses are stuck. 
They see rows of books on shelves as ends, 
not means. Books are simply a medium—so 
are gramophone records, so are films, and 
pictures. Are we to ignore all aspects of 
communication other than books, simply 
because books are all we have ever dealt 
with in the past ? 

There was a time when I was convinced 


(half-heartedly, it is true) by the argument 


THE LIBRARY WORLD 


“books come first”. Not now. Times change, 
and libraries—and librarians—must change 
with them. No one library or library autho- 
rity can ever have enough books. It is 
availability we must go for. A real, national 
library system is an absolute necessity, and 
the Roberts Report, with all its weaknesses, 
is a step in the right direction. The argument 
for the exclusion of material other than 
books, because one must have an adequate 
book stock (and what is “‘adequate”’ ?) falls 
to the ground. 

I hope that all those librarians who are 
working very hard, by their extension 
activities, to make their libraries true 
sources of knowledge and aesthetic pleasure, 
will condemn this article of Mr. Baguley’s 
in the strongest terms. 


Yours faithfully, 
S. GOLDsTEIN, 
Branch Librarian. 


Branch Library, 
Brooklands, 
Newport Pagnell, 


Bucks. 


A. F. JOHNSON : 


varieties of design 


This scholarly study of typography, which covers fully all 
from the invention of the art up to 


the nineteenth century, is the result of many years of 
research by Mr. Johnson, who by now needs no intro- 
duction. The author has completely revised this new 
edition, and the of phy 
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